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periodical robbery and outrages upon their wives and
daughters. In other words, education had fostered the
desire to be free. Lastly, a series of petty persecutions
by their Moslem neighbors, especially by the Kurds, and
the impossibility of obtaining redress. These causes led
to the emigration of many Armenians to Eussia and
America, and to the formation of revolutionary commit-
tees outside Turkey. In despair of obtaining redress, a
few Armenians within, the Empire joined these commit-
tees. These bodies gave Abdul Hamid the excuse for
massacre." Sir Edwin Pears attributed the deportation
during the World War to the same fundamental causes,
the chief difference being that the more recent orders
were carried out under higher degree of organization and
with greater thoroughness.

The persecution of the Armenians during the late
World War was the worst in their history as far as loss
in population was concerned. Tlie horrors of the de-
portations can scarcely be exaggerated. In this case,
an underlying motive was the desire of the Ottoman
Government to coalesce the rising Pan-Turanian move-
ment by doing away with the Armenians who formed a
barrier between the Turkish Moslems of southeastern
Europe and western Asia Minor and the Tartars and
Turkomans of the Caucasus and Central Asia. This idea
received marked support from the Germans during the
War, especially because of the failure of the Pan-Islamic
drive. "It is the invention," said the late Viscount
James Bryce in the House of Lords (1920), "of some
German ethnologists to unite a considerable number of
West Asiatic peoples who speak the same language in a
common devotion to the same cause and in a common
recognition of the power of the Sultan as Khalif." The
Pan-Turanian movement met with little success.

The Imperial German Government did not oppose the
deportations, although many German missionaries, as